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difficult problems of economic organization, stated simply, concretely, and 
objectively. An attempt has been made to give criteria for judging industrial 
problems and to establish ideals of fairness. In Part IV, "Government and 
Politics, the relation of the individual to his government is outlined in 
such a way that no feeling of enmity can exist. While the subject is frankly 
the machinery of government, nevertheless the preparation has been so directed 
that it is machinery whose uses the pupils already know. Parts II and IV, 
therefore, represent advances over the older texts in method of presentation, 
while Parts I and III represent a new and vital contribution. 

The general method of approach to each topic is (1) a statement of the 
need, which serves as motivation; (2) the story of its evolution; (3) a descrip- 
tion of the function of the agency; (4) an examination of the control or admin- 
istration through local, state, and national units; and (5) the final placing of 
responsibility upon the citizens, with definite suggestions as to things for the 
pupils to do. A summary concludes every topic. 

The style is simple, direct, forward moving, and pleasing; the vocabulary 
is that of the average high-school student. Abstract terms and the summary 
form of statement have been avoided so far as possible. Concrete examples 
from the world of the child's experiences lend objectiveness, and sufficient 
details are included to give color and to illuminate meanings. 

The pedagogic aids are invaluable to teachers in adjusting and adapting 
the work to their own needs. At the end of each chapter is an extensive list 
of readings for pupils, not only on the study level, but also for information and 
inspiration. The range of tastes appealed to will largely solve the question 
of dealing with individual differences. Each chapter also has readings for 
teachers, and questions for debate. The "Topics for Compositions" help to 
bring the general problem home to the immediate situation. In connection 
with each minor topic are questions and problems to vitalize lessons, to make 
a memoriter rendition of the text useless, and to direct attention in the form 
of action away from the book into the community. In many cases suggestions 
are given as to where to find the information called for. The questions are 
such as do not readily occur to the average teacher, but whose value she 
instantly realizes; they open up vistas for thought and action. 

The text is a distinctly valuable contribution to the field. 

Mary G. Kelty 
Oshkosh State Normal School 



New texts in chemistry. — In the preparation of a new text 1 for high-school 
classes, the authors of the well-known First Principles of Chemistry have taken 
the following viewpoints; (1) there is still a very general agreement of opinion 

1 Raymond B. Brownlee, Robert W. Fuller, William J. Hancock, Michael 
D. Sohon, and Jesse E. Whitsit, Elementary Principles of Chemistry. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1921. Pp. ix+588+17. 
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as to the content of elementary chemistry; (2) because of this general agree- 
ment, "no startlingly new or radical changes in subject-matter or its treatment " 
are adopted ; (3) the development of chemical industry and chemical knowledge 
has been so great during the twentieth century and during the Great War 
period that new material must find a place in an elementary course. 

The new text differs from, and is a great improvement over, the old in 
several important respects. First, the excellent illustrations have been 
increased in number. Second, the questions at the close of each chapter have 
been revised, and some valuable exercises added. Third, the subject-matter 
has been expanded and rearranged. In this connection one finds new or revised 
discussions on such topics as electric furnaces, foamite fire extinguishers, 
colloids (an excellent chapter), glass manufacture, aluminum alloys and alumi- 
num silicates, atomic numbers, matches, hydrogenation of oils, industrial nitro- 
gen fixation, gaseous and liquid fuels, humidity "and ventilation, radium and 
radioactivity, etc. Fourth, the number of portraits of distinguished chemists, 
with valuable legends, has been increased. Fifth, the appendix contains addi- 
tions and corrections on physical constants of the elements and common gases, 
volatility of compounds formed by double decompositions, solubility of solids, 
formulas and valences of important complexions, and degree of ionization of 
important compounds . 

The book contains nearly 200 pages more than the older text. The illustra- 
tions, portraits, and printing are remarkably well done. In its mechanical 
features, as well as in its choice, arrangement, and treatment of subject-matter, 
the new book merits even greater success than the earlier publication of these 
authors. It has set a standard which few high-school chemistry texts have 
attained. 

Another valuable book for high-school use is a recently published manual 1 
which presents the main scheme of simple qualitative analysis without the 
complications of special conditions, gives working directions for each test 
rather than a description of it, and shows molecular equations for all reactions 
involved in the tests. 

The introduction discusses within a few pages (1) the ionization idea as 
applied to simple acids, bases, and salts; (2) the simple processes employed 
in analysis — precipitation, filtration, electro-deposition, bead tests, and flame 
tests; (3) the grouping of metals according to the usual classifications 
for analytical tests. With this concise preliminary view, the pupil can set 
about the work of the tests which follow. 

Directions for testing are so simple that a high-school pupil of chemistry 
can, after a semester of fundamentals, obtain excellent results. The manual 
should find particular use in the hands of the pupil who becomes interested 
in analysis and carries it on in addition to the regular course during the second 
semester. In one of the reviewer's classes four pupils have, because of such 

1 F. C. Reeve, Elementary Qualitative Analysis. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1921. Pp. vii+143- 
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interest, begun these tests and will continue the work during spare time in 
their second semester's study of the subject. This provides an outlet for their 
intellectual interest and at the same time strengthens their understanding of 
the regular course. The book should also find a place in a high-school course 
in qualitative analysis which follows the first year of chemistry. There is, how- 
ever, so little theory and description of the tests that, without lectures or other 
books to interpret the reactions involved, there is danger that the analytical 
work may become mechanical. 

Charles J. Pieper 

History, biography, and government. — Little progress has been made in 
the social science group of studies in the application of the principle of unity. 
Separation is now the rule in this field. On various levels of instruction one 
frequently finds courses in history, sociology, political science, economics, and 
geography, but rarely a course which is an attempt at unification of all of these. 
The chief difficulty in the way of the organization of a course of this latter 
type is the paucity of suitable material. To remove this handicap is the goal 
which some reformers have set for themselves. One step toward this goal has 
been made by the publication 1 of the material of a course given by a teacher 
in one of the large high schools of the Middle West. 

While government receives the most emphasis in this book, history, biog- 
raphy, sociology, and economics receive considerable attention. For example, 
the book contains discussions of the governments of the United States and 
Germany, great American statesmen, authors who helped to make the American 
ideal, the French Revolution, the Great War, and revolutionary theories of 
government and economic relations. 

Generally speaking, the author has achieved considerable success in the 
unification of these different phases of the social studies. To the reviewer's 
knowledge, the book is the best example that has appeared of the sort of unifica- 
tion that many reformers desire. 

R. M. Tryon 



Modern verse classified by content. — Teachers of English who are giving 
ear to the demand that along with the classics of our language the best of 
modern literature should be given a hearing will welcome a late anthology. 1 
The editor has brought together about 150 contemporary poems, by authors 
living today, and has added 80 pages of notes, containing many invaluable 
anecdotes received direct from the poets themselves. The poems are grouped 
under the headings "The Sea," "The City," "The Country," "War," "Chil- 
dren and Home," "Friendship and Love," and "Thought and Fancy." It is 

1 Bridget T. Hayes, American Democracy. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1921. Pp. xxxvi+405. 

2 Anita P. Forbes (editor), Modem Verse, British and American. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. xxi+207. 



